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Memorabilia. 


THE following appeal is being circulated 

throughout Sussex under the names of 
Lady Wolseley, and of Lord Leconfield, 
Lord Lieutenant of the county. 
to be hoped that Sussex will respond and 
that other counties will follow this 
example :— 

‘We desire to make it generally known 
that the Master of the Rolls has scheduled 
the Hove Public Library as a_ County 
Depository for Manor Rolls and Manorial 
Records. 

The break up of large estates during 
recent years has led to the wholesale des- 
truction of ancient documents. Material, 
irreplaceable because unique, has been lost 
for ever to the archaeologist and _ local 
historian. The ‘‘ Times ’’ and other lead- 


It is much | 





WE take from the Irish Times portions 
of an interesting communication by 
Professor E. Allison Peers, of Liverpool 
University, upon the Valencian Festival of 
the “Fires of St. Joseph ”’ celebrated on 
St. Joseph’s Day, Mar. 19, regretting we 
have not space to print it entire. ‘‘It is 
in Valencia,’’ he says, 
of the great Spanish cities, that the most 
extensive celebrations of St. Joseph’s Day 
take place. Perhaps, this is partly due to 
the summer-like Valencian climate. . . . Lulled 
by the calm, ever-blue Mediterranean, the 
east coast of Spain has a gentleness which 
to countries farther north is unknown... . 
A frost in such a region is a calamity, an 
absence of sun unknown; and the first local 
strawberries are ready by the middle of 
March, when Valencia keeps the feast of St. 
Joseph. 


The ‘fires of St. Joseph ”’—a peculiarly 
Valencian institution—are said to have been 
taken over from the Moors. who ruled in the 
city for over four hundred years, and were 
adapted in Christian times by a medieval 
guild of carpenters, which naturally took St. 
Joseph as its patron. The custom of mem- 
bers of the guild was to work for long hours, 
and well into the night ... from St. Michael 
to St. Joseph, and on the eve of the latter day 


| for the apprentices to invade the workshops. 


ing journals have frequently deplored this | 


misfortune. We would therefore, earnestly 


request all custodians of old parchments | 


and papers not to destroy the same or sell 
as mere waste, but to notify Mr. J. W. 
Lister, the Librarian, Hove, so that they 
may receive a thorough expert examina- 
tion into their possible historic or anti- 
quarian value. 

The Hove Public Library has adequate 
and suitable fireproof accommodation for the 
storage of ancient muniments, an efficient 
permanent staff to calendar the same and 
render available to the student, and the 
voluntary assistance of several learned 
antiquarians to advise on the questions 
of technical difficulty.” 





appropriate any unwanted pieces of wood, 
armfuls of shavings and matting . . . carrying 
their gross takings to some central spot, and 
making a huge bonfire of them to celebrate 
the end of their long working days... 


From this to the improvisation of wooden 
figures—‘‘ guys,’’ as we should say—was but 
a step. Plenty of Valencian Pepes had 
enemies to ridicule, grudges to pay off, and 


good-natured masters who were amused at 
seeing their caricatures in the flames. So the 


fun increased and the importance of the cele- 
bration grew... . : 


On the night of March 17th-18th the fires 
(or fallas) are prepared. Most of them look 
like edifices rather than bonfires... . With 
the aid of second-hand furniture complete scenes 
are built up. Needless to say, the personal 
element is still dominant; social and political 
satire takes a notable place, and questions 
of local politics are not forgotten. uch are 
the conflict between bull-fighting and football, 
and the always going-to-be-made direct rail- 
way route between Valencia and Madrid... 
first projected more than eighteen years 
ago. .-- 


Every effort is used to stimulate the makers 
of fallas to a higher pitch of enthusiasm : 
medals, money prizes and even diplomas are 
competed for strenuously. St. Joseph’s fires 
have a large and growing literature; for the 
anonymous ooks of words have 
for over seventy years been a feature of the 
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celebrations, and will in future years be of 
the greatest value to students of local history 
and customs. 

... after a full day and a half of rapturous 
excitement . . . comes the culminating moment 
of the fieste. The fifty odd fallas have been 
visited by crowds even larger than those who 
on Maundy ‘Thursday visit the altars of 
repose. .. . Now the time has come when 
the falla, a thing unique of its kind, is to 
become nothing more than a common bonfire. 
P The judges have driven solemnly, from 
one exhibition to another, round the city. 
The books of words have all been sold 
Bunuelos (which are fritters made with olive 
oil) are being consumed, as on most Spanish 
holidays, in enormous quantities, together 
with tiny cups of sweet, thick chocolate. The 
midnight of St. Joseph’s Day is at hand, but 
no one is abed; for the bonfires are about to 
be lighted. 

At last they are burned out, and another 
year’s fallas are over. ... No sooner can the 
once gorgeous pile be said to have fairly dis- 
appeared and the ashes to be “safe” than 
the Pepes and Pepitas of Valencia, with all 
their companions, rush to the sites of one 
fallen glory after another, and dance deliri- 
ously upon the debris until dawn. 

HE March Cornhill has more than one 

article which its readers will enjoy and 
remember: Mrs. Earl’s sketch of Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie for example; or the con- 
clusion of the correspondence between Ruskin 
and Jessie Leete; or Miss Rosalind Masson’s 
pages on Stevenson at Pitlochry. But the 
most admirable thing in the number—one of 
the best things the Cornhill has published 
in recent years—is an account by the Rev 
Alexander Macrae of how, sixty years ago, 
he went as a boy of fourteen to be school- 
master of a Highland school. The boy’s 
appointment; the visit of the Inspector 
before he sets out; the journey with the 
pedlar, many miles on foot; the school in 
a cart-shed with turf roof through which 
the rain comes in, till the parents of the 
scholars, anxious not for them but for the 
copy-books that got splashed, put a tiled 
roof upon it; the eagerness of the scholars 
over their simple learning and the yet greater 
eagerness of the parents about it; the happy 
picture of vigorous life and growth, with 
slender external aids but with all the ad- 
vantage of real determination and activity 
in those young minds, unthwarted by inter- 
ference—all this, and much else set out in 
admirable unaffected English, has that 
‘‘ vitality ’’ which belongs to real life alone. 
The student of manners and social histo 
should note the paper: nor should it be 
missed by the educationalist. 
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ERIES. 
N the Connoisseur for March Mr. F. Gor- 
don Roe tells us some more about Robert 
Seymour (see ante p. 92) and gives repro- 
ductions of two of his drawings, which have 
a measure of force and delicacy not to be 
observed usually in his work and illustrate 
Mrs. Seymour’s complaint that it was fre- 
quently spoilt by engravers. The article 
gives a useful résumé of Seymour’s designs 
and contains the interesting suggestion, made 
by Mr. C. Reginald Grundy, that Seymour’s 
picture of a cricket match in his ‘ Humorous 
Sketches’ (‘‘ Out! so don’t fatigue yourself, 
I beg, Sir!’’) was the basis for R. W. Buss’s 
drawing of the cricket match in ‘ Pickwick ’ 
—one of the suppressed plates. The two are 
given here for comparison. The number 
contains an illustrated article on wassail 
sets by Mr. H. Clifford Smith of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 

From 
The LONDON JOURNAL. 

Saturpay, Marcu 4, 1726-7. 
ForrIGN AFFAIRS. 
Hey now write from Gibraltar, that all 
the Spanifh Artillery, confifting of 130 

Cannon and 40 Mortars, is arrived in Camp; 
and that, the Fafcines are getting ready, 
&c. as if it wou’d not be long before they 
wou’d begin the Attack. - 

-The Letters from Italy fay, that the 
Foreigner lately taken up for a Spy at 
Bologna, at the Pretender’s Intreaty, proves 
really to be an Emiffary from a certain 
great Prince, and that he has render’d him- 
felf fufpected by affecting too much Retire- 
ment, and by receiving too many Meffages. 
They add, that the Pretender’s Guard is to 
be doubled for the better Security of his 
Perfon; and they even write from Rome, 
that he thinks himfelf in fo much Danger 
at Bologna, that he is fhortly expected at 
his old Quarters. Mean time he and his 
eldeft son are Two at all Parties of 
Pleafure, such as Horfe-Races by Day, and 
Balls at Night, where he ftays fometimes 
till Five o’Clock in the Morning, plays at 
High Game, and lofes his Money to do a 
Pleafure to the Ladies at the Affemblies. 











The Letters from Italy add, that there 
have been feveral more Earthquakes lately 
in Sicily, to the unfpeakable Terror of the 
Inhabitants, and to the Deftruction of 
feveral Churches and Monafteries. 








{ 
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He married Jane, younger dau. of 


ean | 
Literary and Historical | Tristram Beresford, Esq., of Coleraine, and 


Notes. 


IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 
Cary OF Repcas1Lz, co. DONEGAL. 


THE first of this family of whom I found 
any mention in the Irish Records I 
consulted, and in my own family papers, 
was the undermentioned George Cary of 
Redcastle, who died in 1640. Burke, I be- 
lieve, merely states he was of the House of 
Clovelly in Devonshire, but gives no parti- 
culars. Details of his ancestry have, how- 
ever, very kindly been given me by a valued 
correspondent it North Devon, as follows :— 


Robert Cary, b. 1513, d. 1586. Of Clovelly, 
M.P. Married and had issue six sons. 


I. George Cary, b. 1543, d. 1601. Of 
Clovelly. Sheriff of Devon and built the 
quay at Clovelly. 


II. James Cary, b, 1550 (?), d. 1632. Of 
Bideford, a quo the Hampstead Carys. 


VI. Francis Cary (6th and youngest son). 
Of Alwington, co. Devon, married and had a 
son :— 

George Cary, who was educated in the law, 
and migrated to Ireland where he became 
Recorder of, and M.P. for, Londonderry in 
1613. He was seated at Redcastle, co. Done- 
gal, and died Apr. 22, 1640; his Funeral 
Entry, a copy of which has verv kindly been 
given me by the Revp. Canon H. B. Swanzy, 
Vicar of Newry, co. Down, is registered in 
Ulster’s Office, Dublin, as follows :— 


George Cary, of Red Castle in the County 
of Donnegall Esqr., took to wife Jane 


Daughter of Tristram Berrisford of Collran in | 


the Comm of Londonderry Esqr. by whom 
the said George had issue 5 Sons and 4 Daugh- 
ters and other children yt died young, 
vizt., Francis, eldt son and Heir, George, 2nd, 


| given, co. Derry. 


by her had issue :— 

I. Francis Cary, living 1640; but I have 
no record of him. 

II. George Cary, d. 1669. In entry of 
his will dated 1669, he is described as of 
Redcastle, co. Donegal, Esq. Bur. at 
Coleraine. He married Avice (or Avis) 
Vaughan, sister of Capt. Henry Vaughan. 
Her will, entered 1670, describes her as of 
Redcastle, co. Donegal, widow. She had 
issue by her husband :—i, Francis; ii, Chi- 
chester (died unmarried) ; iii, William; iv, 
Arthur (died unmarried) ; v, Margaret; vi, 
Avice; vii, Letitia. 

III. Lettice Cary. 

IV. Elizabeth Cary. 

V. Robert Cary, d. March 1681. Will 
proved 1682. Of Whitecastle, co. Donegal. 
Lieutenant in the Army. He married and 
had issue, five sons:—Robert; George; Ed- 
ward; Tristram and William; and three 
daughters: Anne; Letitia, and Mary. 

VI: Anne Cary. 

VII. Mary Cary. 

VIII. Edward Cary, of whom presently. 

IX.--Tristram Cary, a Lieutenant in the 

| Army. He married Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of Major Nicholas Monckton of Killmore, 
co... . by his wife Jane O’Dell, and had 
issue, three sons: Edward; George ; Monck- 
ton; and three daughters: Anne, Mary and 
Jane. 


Edward Cary, the fourth son was of Dun- 
Will proved 1668. He 
married Sarah (? Annie) second dau. of 


_Sir Tristram Beresford, Bart., and widow 
_of Paul Brazier (or Brassier) Esq. She 
died Apr. 13, 1668/83 and was bur. at Cole- 


Edward 3rd, Robt 4th, Tristram 5th, Lettice | 


eldt daughtr, Elizabeth 2nd, Ann 8rd and 


Mary 4th Daughtr. The 1st mentioned George | 


died Aprl the 22nd 1640 and was Interr’d in | 


the Church of Movill in the Comm. [i.e., | 
County] afforesaid in the Barony of Enishowan | 


ye 25th of Apll. The truith of the premisses 
is testd by the Subscripn of Francis Cary, 
eldt Son and Heir of y2 Deft. Taken June 
y? 3rd, 1641. By me Albon Teveret. Athlone 
Officer of Armes, to be recordd in the Office 
of the King of Armes of Ireland. 


(Signed), Fran: Cary. 


| 





raine, having had issue by her husband Ed- 
ward Cary:—1, Mary; 2, Anne, married 
. . . Brazier, and secondly (marr. lic. dated 
April 16, 1693) the Rev. Simon Row of 
Dungiven; 3, Edward, of whom presently : 
4, George; 5, Tristram; 6, Elizabeth; 7, 


| Jane. 


Edward Cary, the eldest son, who died 
17/22 Feb., 1755*, was of Dungiven, co. 


* “Last week in an advanced Age, Mr. 
Rdward Cary of Red Castle, in County cf 
Donegal, Esq; as he was a tender Parent, and 
a sincere Friend, his Death is much lamented 
by all who had the Pleasure of his Acquaint- 
ance.” (Dublin Journal, No. 2,902, Sat. Feb. 

| 22--Tues., Feb. 25, 1755). 
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Derry, and Red Castle, co. Donegal, and a 
Colonel in... He married Martha, second 
dau. of Henry Mervyn of Trelick, Esq. (who 
died 1699), High Sheriff 1686, M.P. for 
Augher 1661, and co. Tyrone 1692, by his 
second wife, Dame Hannah Knox, widow, 
and grand-daughter of Sir Audley Mervyn, 
of Castle Mervyn, co. Tyrone, M.P., Speaker 
of the Irish House of Commons; and had 
issue :— 
(i.) Henry Cary, of whom presently. 
(ii.) A daughter, who married the Revd. 
Geoffry Fanning, B.A., Rector of Banagher 
and Dungiven, co. Derry, 1716-1751 (see 
pedigree of Fanning at 12 S, vii, 307). 
(iii.) Martha Cary, who died July 17, 
1725 in her 29th year and was bur. in Clon- 
maye Churchyard, co. Donegal. She married 
Henry McNiell, but I have no record of him. 
Henry Cary, the only son, died Oct. 14, 
1756, at Londonderry.* His will proved 
1757 [see cxlix, 385]. Of Dungiven, co. Lon- 
donderry. Mayor of Londonderry 1747 + | 
M.P. for Coleraine. Colonel in... He 
married Anne, dau. of George Hamilton, 
Hsq., niece to Lieut.-General Frederick 
Hamilton of Walworth, co. Londonderry, | 
who left his estates in cos. Tipperary and | 


Kildare to his younger sons in tail male, | 


and remainder to his eldest son and his 
issue male and female. ey her who died 


* “On the 2nd of this aa: Henry on 
lee of Dungiven was sworn into the 
Mayoralty of Lone londerry, by the late Mayor. 
Charles MeManus Esq. to the Satisfaction of | 
the Corporation in general.” (Dublin Journal, 
No. 2,078, Tues.. Feb. 10—Sat., Feb. 14, 1747). 

“Coleraine, March 25.—Henry Cary, M.P 
and his son Edward Cary were feted.” 
lin Journal, No. 2,810, Tues., Mar. 26—Sat., 
Mar. 26, 1754). 

+ “Last week at Londonderry. Henry Cary | 
Esq. one of the Representatives in Parliament | 
for the Borough of Coleraine. one of 
Majesty’s Justices of the Peace. and one of os 
Deputy Governors of the County of London- 
derry. He has left an Estate of 4,000]. per 
annum, which descends to his 
Edward Cary of Dungiven. Esq.. one of the 
Knights of the Shire for said County of Lon- 
donderry, who married the Right Hon. Lady 
Jane Bereford, 
Earl of Tyrone.” (Dublin Journal, No. 3,077, 
Sat., Oct. 16—Tues., Oct. 19. 1756). 
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Feb. 1779 in Frederick Street, 
he had issue. 


I. Edward (the Right Honble). Will 
proved 1797. Of Dungiven. Privy Coun- 
cillor; M.P. for Co. Derry. Appointed 
Captain of the Battle Axe Guard 1739. He 
married, first Aug. 10, 1743 Lady Jane 
Beresford, who died 1792, second dau. of 
Marcus 1st Earl of Tyrone, and sister of 
George de la Poer, 1st Marquis of Water- 
ford, marriage settlements dated July 26, 
1743; and secondly in 1793, Mary Gore. 


II. Frederick (ary-Hamilton, B.A. Trin. 
Coll, Dublin, 1739. M.P. for City of Derry 
1743 till death. Took the name of Hamilton 
on succeeding to an estate. He married, 
first, April 6, 1843, Elizabeth (b. March 
17, 1720) second dau. of Sir Ralph Gore, 4th 
Bart of Manor Gore. M.P. for Co. Donegal, 
| Chancellor of the Exchequer in Ireland and 
| afterwards Speaker of the Irish House of 
| Commons, by Elizabeth only dau. of the 
Right Revd. St. George Ashe, D.D., Bishop 
| of “Clogher. He married secondly, Mary. 
| dau. and co-heiress of William Newburch 
| of Ballyhaise, she married secondly Sir Wil- 

|liam Richardson, Bart., and died before 

| 1775. 


Ill. Henry Cary-Hamilton, B.A., Trin. 
| Coll. Dublin 1747. Assumed the name of 
| Hamilton. He was evidently married, as in 
| the Dublin Journal (No. 2,718, Sat., June 
erent June 5, 1753) it states :—‘‘ Last 
| Friday Henry Cary-Hamilton and his lady 

sailed on board the Minerva for Parkgate,” 
| but I have not been able to trace his ‘wife’s 
| maiden name. 


IV. George Cary-Hamilton, died 1783 
Of St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin. Assumed 
the name of Hamilton. B.A. Trin. Coll. 
Dublin, 1756; B.D. and D.D. 1779. Collated 
| Prebendary of Inver, Raphoe, Feb. 11, 1760, 
8 | and held it till 1783. He married, first. at 
| St. Peter’s Church, Dublin, April 8, 1756, 
| Jane, dau. of the Right Revd. Robert 
Downes, Bishop of Raphoe, and secondly, 
at Kilmore, co. Cavan, Oct. 31, 1767, Bar- 
bara (who died July — 1773. in the South 
of France) second dau. of the Venerable 
| Joseph Story of Bingfield. co. Cavan, Arch- 
| deacon of Kilmore. son of the Right Revd. 


Dublin * 








According to a notice in the Dublin ig | Joseph Story, D.D., Bishop of Kilmore, 


for October 19, he died on Thursday. Oct. | 

“Londonderry. Oct. 21:—On Mondav the | 
18th inst, the Remains of the late Henry | 
Cary, Esq., were interred at Dungiven, the 
Burial Place of the family.” (Dublin Gazette 
No. 643. Sat.. Oct. 23—Tues.. Oct. 26. 1 








* “Tn Frederick Street, Mrs. Cary. mother 
to the Right Hon. Edward Cary, one of the 
Representatives in Parliament for the City of 
Londonderry.” (Dublin iia Post. Ne 
158. Thurs.. Feb. 4, 1779) 
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by his second wife, Hannah, dau. of Sir 
William Gore, 3rd, Bart., of Manor Gore. 

V. William Cary-Hamilton, died May 9, 
1753 at Londonderry.* Educated by My. 
Torrens, and entered Trin. Coll., Dublin, 
May 19, 1749, aged 15, B.A. 1753. His 
father in his will, proved 1757, states :— 
‘‘ William dead.”’ 

VI. Letitia (Lucinda) Cary, married 
Aug. 8, 1738, William Blacker (b. Sept. 12, 
1709), of Carrick Blacker, co. Armagh, and 
Brookend, and had issue: + 

1. Eliza B., who married a_ lawyer, 
Sir William Dunkin, Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature, Bengal, and _ had 
issue:—i. William D., who married his 
cookmaid; ii, John D., a Lieut.-Col. in the 
77th Regt. in 1815; iii, Rachel D., married 
first to Myr. Elliott the brother of 
Elliott the brewer of Pimlico, but had 
no issue, and secondly to Lieut.-Col. Taylor 
of the India Company’s Service, by whom 
she left one dau. Col. Taylor died in 1812 
at Cheltenham; iv, Jane D., married Nov. 
17, 1798, the Rev. Richard William Wake, 
2nd son of Sir William Wake, 8th Bart. ; 
v, Letitia D,. the eldest dau., married Dec. 
6, 1787, Sir Francis Workman Mac- 
naghton, Ist Bart., Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Caleutta. In 1815 they had fourteen 
children living ; vi, Matilda D., married Doc- 
tor Connolly, who made a large fortune in 
India, and lived at Portland Place, London, 
and at...in Kent. In 1815 they had nine 
children living. They both died in the same 
week in Portland Place in 1820, leaving 
eleven children under the care of Mrs. 
Connolly’s sister, Mrs. Wake, and about 
£90,000 fortune for them. 

2. Barbara B., married Richard Olpherts 
of Armagh. 

3. Alicia B., married “_ t General 
Sir James Stewart Denham, Bart., G.C.H. 
Of the 3rd Dragoons, later of the 3rd Foot 
or or Buffs. 








* “Last Wednesday died in Londonderry 
Mr. William Cary. son to Henry Cary, Esq.” 
(Dublin Journal.” No. 2,718. Sat.. May 12— 
ee May 15, 1753). 

+ According to my family records they had 
twenty-one children, though another account 
gives them twenty-two, but the eleven here 
given are the only ones I have record of, except 
the names, Matilda and Edward. H. F. R. 

> ‘“ At Ballvhaise, co. Cavan, Capt. 
aa of the Royal Irish Dragoons to _ 
Alicia Blacker, Dau. of William Blacker. 
Armagh, Esq. (Freeman’s Journal, Vol. <9 
No. 18, ‘Tues, Oct. 6—Th., Oct. 8, 1772). : 
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4. Letitia B., married Lieut.-General the 
Honble. Edward Stopford, 2nd son of James 
1st Karl of Courtown. 

5. Stewart B., of Carrick-Blacker, Dean 
of Leighlin, Archdeacon of Dromore, mar- 
ried Eliza, dau. of Sir Hugh Hill, Bart., 
and had issue. 

6. George B., Vicar of Seagoe, died May 
1, 1810. 

7. William B., Capt. 105 Regt., married 
1784. Susan, dau. of the Venerable Arthur 
Jacob, Archdeacon of Armagh, and had 
issue. 

8. Henry B., Capt. 65th Regt., served in 
the American War, and was wounded and 
taken prisoner with General Burgoyne at 
Saratoga. He inherited from his maternal 
uncle the Rt. Honble. Edward Cary, the 
house with property of Hillburn, co. Derry, 
and died Sept. 1, 1827, leaving his estates 
to his nephew, the Revd. Richard Olpherts. 

9. Jane B., niarried James Fleming of 
Belleville, co. Cavan. 

10. Martha B., died unm. 1840. 

11. Lucinda B., died unm. 1843. 

VII. Martha Cary, died Dec. 13, 1804 in 
her 74th year, M.I. in St. Patrick’s Church- 

yard, Dublin. Married, first Jan. 16, 1746/7* 
Colona Thomas Newburgh of Bally- 
aise, co. Cavan; J.P. Aug. 14, 1739. High 
Sheriff 1742; but had no issue, and secondly, 
marr. lic. dated Oct. 25, 1776, the Very 
Revd. William Cradock, D.D., Dean of St. 
Patrick’s, Dublin, nephew of the Most 
Revd. John Cradock, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin, but had no issue by him either, 
he died Sept. 1, 1793. 

VIII. Anne Cary, who married Thomas 
Coghlan, but had no issue. 


The following are from the Dublin news- 
papers of the day, but I do not know their 
relation to the above mentioned family :— 


“At ge universally lamented, George 

Cary, Esq., Surveyor of that Port,’’ (Dublin 
Gazette. No. 695. Sat., Apr. 23—Tues., 
Apr. 26, 1757). 

From the Dublin Public Health Register 
or Freeman’s Journal:—‘‘ William Cary, 
Esq., Capt. in the 1st Regt. of Foot to Miss 
Harriet Brocas of Frederick Street.’? (No. 
119, Sat., June 1—Tues., June 4, (1771). 





* “Last Friday Thomas Newburgh of 
Ballyhays in County of Cavan, fi was mar- 
ried to Miss Cary, Daughter of Tenry Cary 
of Dungiven in Co. brag 7 a (Dublin 
Journal. No. 2,071. Sat., . 17—Tues., Jan. 
2¢, 1747). 
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“A few days ago, at Carrickmines, co. 
Dublin, George Cary of Redcastle, co. Done- 


gal, Esq.’-—(No. 125, Sat. June 13—Tues., | 


June 16, 1772). 

‘““In the County of Donegal, Edward Cary 
of Castle Cary, Esq.’’ (No. 1420. Sat., Oct. 
20, 1774). 

Hy. Frrzepratp ReyNo.ps. 


DOROTHY FORSTER AND HER 


MARRIAGE. 
THE third edition of the handy little 
guide, ‘ Bracing Bamburgh and the Fair 
Farnes,’ by Richard Wake Clarke (1924) 
makes reference to Sir Walter Besant’s 
novel ‘ Dorothy Forster.’ From it this state- 
ment is extracted— 


It is not generally known that Sir Walter’s | 


wife was a descendant of his “brave and 
loving Dorothy.” 


The biographical account of Sir Walter | 


Besant given by the ‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,’ 11th edn., informs us that the novelist 
married Mary, the daughter cf Mr. Eustace 
Forster-Barham, of Bridgewater. 

If the term ‘‘ descendant ’’ used by Mr. 
Clark is to be taken in its strict meaning 
it would be interesting to know the line of 
descent, especially as no direct offspring of 
Dorothy’s marriage is known. 


As a matter of fact there is much that ; 


is obscure about this lady’s career, and even 
the date of her death is variously given. 
Till quite recently most writers dealing with 
the Forsters give the date as 1739. 

The Ven. Archdeacon Thorp, who searched 
the Bamburgh vaults known as the ‘‘ Death 
House ’’ on Sept. 24, 1847, examined the 
coffins of several members of the Forster 
family and reported that he had discovered 
side by side the coffins of General Forster, 
who was concerned in the ’15 Jacobite rising, 
and his sister Dorothy, who planned his 
escape from the Tower. The Archdeacon says 
that she was buried in 1739, and further, 
in a note when publishing the result of his 


examination, he states that Dorothy married | 


Armstrong of the Friars, an inferior person. 
By way of explanation it may be mentioned 
that the Friars was the name of a farm on 
the Bamburgh estate. 

Mr. George Newsham, ‘ North Country 
Sketches’ (1893) says that Sykes and other 
local writers assert that ‘‘ Mrs. Armstrong ”’ 
died in 1771 at an advanced age. The Arch- 


deacon’s statement appears to negative the 
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| date 1771, which as regards Dorothy is un- 
| doubtedly wrong. 

A more authoritative publication vol. i., 
‘of ‘A History of Northumberland’ (1893) 
dealing with the Parish of Bamburgh, 
|edited by Edward Bateson, B.A., contains 
|a pedigree of the Forsters of Adderstone, 
| the senior branch of the widespread North- 
|/umbrian Forster family. This pedigree 
| Shows that Dorothy, the third daughter of 
Thomas Forster of Adderstone by his wife 
Frances, daughter of Sir William Forster 
of Bamburgh, was baptized Feb. 3, 1686, 
/buried May 1767 and married John Arm- 
| strong of Berry Hill, Northumberland. The 
| pedigree also shows a second marriage of 
John Armstrong to Ann, daughter of George 
Marsh, rector of Ford, Feb. 20, 1773. 

A much later writer, P. Anderson Gra- 
ham, in ‘Northumbria’ (Highways and 
| Byways Series) (1920) when describing 
| Crookham near Ford, says, ‘‘ Mrs. Arm- 
| strong (Besant’s heroine Dorothy Forster) 
ended her days here as the wife of a faithful 
old farmer,’’ and in another part of his book 
says that it was in the company of John 
Armstrong that Dorothy rode up to London 
in order to effect her brother’s escape. 


The older accounts say that Dorothy’s 
companion was an Adderstone blacksmith 
named Purdy, and that they performed the 
journey on a ‘‘double horse.’”’ It is, I 
think, more reasonable to assume that it was 
| Armstrong, the person whom she _ un- 
'doubtedly afterwards married, who accom- 
panied her and that he was a farmer and 
‘not a_ blacksmith. The marriage was 
evidently issueless, as no mention of children 
appears in the pedigree, nor in any other 
record. ; 

Much confusion exists amongst certain 
popular writers as to the identity of 
Dorothy Forster, owing to the existence, at 
the same time, of two ladies of that name. 
Sir William Forster had a daughter, his 
| youngest, named Dorothy (1672-1715) who 
'married in 1699, as his second wife, 
Nathaniel Crewe, Bishop of Durham and 
| Baron Crewe of Stene. She was the aunt 
of Besant’s heroine, and her death was said 
to have been hastened by hearing that her 
nephew had taken up arms against the 
| Government along with the Earl of Derwent- 
water. 

It is remarkable to find Charles G. Harper 
in his recently published book ‘ Historic and 
| Picturesque Inns of Old England ’ deliver- 
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ing himself of the statement that Bishop | 


Crewe had married Dorothy Forster, daugh- 


ter of that General Forster who espoused the | 


cause of the Old Pretender in the 1715 rising. 

As corroboration of the Armstrong mar- 
riage an entry in the will of Thomas Forster, 
nephew of Mrs. Armstrong (Dorothy Fors- 
ter), who died in 1763 may be given—‘‘ To 


I was present at the second siiock of the 
Jamaica earthquake in 1907. From the ship 
the ‘‘noise like thunder’’ was accounted 
for by the falling material, followed by the 


| clouds of dust rising where the foothills, 


quarry sides and houses fell. 
It is of interest to note that Sergison’s 


| List of King’s ships, 1688-1719, gives the 


John Armstrong of Crookham, gent., £20. 


per annum.”’ 

Further corroboration of the fact that 
Dorothy Forster was married to John Arm- 
strong is contained in a letter written by a 
Miss Isabella Forster to Collingwood Fors- 
ier, Esq., of Alnwick, dated from Ord, 26 
‘ July, 1764, in which she mentions her aunt 
Armstrong and closes by saying that John 
Forster, the father of the Rev. Thomas Fors- 
ter, the vicar of Leake, Yorkshire, a living 
to which he had been presented by Bishop 
Crewe, was the great-uncle of Mrs. Arm- 
strong (‘ Evidences of the Pedigree of Fors- 
ter of Adderstone’ vol. i .,‘ History of 
Northumberland. ’) 


This Isabella Forster was the sister of 


| Jamaica, 15 June, 1692’’; 


following :—Swann [sic], 28 guns, 246 tons 
burthen, 5th Rate, 115 men, Captain Edward 
Neville, ‘“‘Sunk by ye Earthquake at 
whereas Haydn’s 
‘ Dict. of Dates’ gives 7 June, 1692, as the 


| date of the earthquake. 


In Grenada one night whilst driving to 
a dance my young filly brought up all stand- 
ing. It was at 9.20, and we were passing 
through a lonely but glorious avenue flank- 
ing Government House. Thinking an obsta 
cle lay in the road I[ searched ahead without 


| success and then returned to find her in 


a heavy sweat. Later, when we arrived at 
our destination, we found the dancers risk- 
ing the béte rouge in the open, rather than 


| falling masonry within doors, for at 9.20 


Thomas Forster whose will has been referred | 


to. She married in 1767 John Widdrington 
of Hauxley and died in 1780 without issue. 


How Lady Besant’s descent is derived it 


would be interesting to learn. 
H. Askew. 

) ARRIAGE REGISTER, MASHAM: 

METHOD OF SECURING BRIDE- 
GROOM AGAINST CREDITORS.—The 
following curious entry occurs in the parish 
registers of Masham, Yorkshire :—‘* Mar- 
ried, 24 June, 1723, Leonard Pybus of Ilton 
and — Horner of Masham. The woman to 
prevent a creditor coming on her newly 
married husband for the debts contracted by 
her former husband had nothing to cover 
her nakedness during the solemnising of the 
wedding but her shirt.’’ 

I am told that this procedure was not 
uncommon, under the impression that it 
absolved the bridegroom from responsibility. 

POD. M. 

SARTHQUAKES: ** NOISE LIKE 
~* THUNDER.” —We have recently read 
In the Press of a ‘‘ noise like thunder ’ 
which accompanied earth tremour or earth- 
quake. Does this noise originate (1) from 
the excited imagination ? (2) from the move- 
ment of surface objects, falling débris, etc. ? 
or (3) from the interior of the earth—which 
to say the least is highly improbable ? 


> | 


the mare had felt the shock which passed 
unnoticed and without noise by us in the 


buggy. Joun A. Rupert-Jongs. 


\ EMORIAL OF ELIHU YALE.—On 

Jan. 26, 1927, at Boston, Mass, a bronze 
tablet to Elihu Yale was unveiled, close to 
the spot, on the northern side of ‘‘ Pember- 
ton Hill,’’ where he, the son of David Yale 
(Yeale) was born in Apr., 1649. Elihu Yale 
was born in Boston, Mass., educated in 
Kurope, married in Asia, and is buried in 
Wales. He was Governor of Madras; and 
Yale University, U.S.A., takes its name 
from him. President J. R. Angell, of Yale 
University, unveiled the tablet, which bears 
i bass relief portrait. G. A. Taytor. 


‘IR ROBERT PEEL.—AN APPRECTA- 
‘2  TION.—The following will be found at 
P.R.O. C.O. 199/4, Oct. 27, 1852: ‘‘ The 
noblest monument to Peel, one far beyond 
the sculptor’s art, is to be seen in the im- 
proved condition of the labouring classes in 
this country, in the increase of their 
material comforts, and in the smiling faces 
of their offspring. This is indeed :— 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 
And read her history in a nation’s eye! 
-—a poetical trope, which the policy of 
England’s greatest minister reduced to a 

practical fact.—Willmer.”’ 
E. H. FarrBRorHeEr. 
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Readers’ Queries 


’ENSINGTON GRAVEL PITS.—Where 

exactly was this place, and more par 
ticularly the part of it where duels were 
fought? I know that Walford states that 
the gravel pits were ‘‘ 





and partly to the south of the Uxbridge 
Road.’”’ But since Walford wrote some more 
definite information may have been forth- 
coming. An interesting light on the topo- 
graphy of the district is shed by a descrip- 
tion of the duel in June, 1716, when the 
Hon. James Cathcart was killed (Laing MSS., 
Hist. MSS. Com. ii., 186-188). He and his op- 
ponent, Alexander Gordon of Ardoch, went to 
the pits. It was ‘“‘ not pleasing to them”’: 
so they ‘‘ went further down the lane on your 
right hand till they came to a field where 
a man was mowing grass. 
doing either’? they went through a field 
‘““ at the back of the few houses at the foot 
of the lane and, finding a 6-bar’d gate, they 
climbed over it and got through a hedge 
into a field where they had not much room 
to fight.” 
J. M. Buttocn. 
R. CORYL, CAMBRIDGE, 1779.—Can 
any one inform me of which College at 
Cambridge Dr. Coryl was the master in the 
year 1779? 
ASP. 


NSCRIPTIONS IN THE MOSQUE OF | 
the | 


SANCTA SOPHIA. — Visiting 
Mosque of Sancta Sophia in the year 1871 
I noticed in the north gallery some Greek 
inscriptions on the inner border of the 
marble parapet. The most interesting ran 
as follows :—6 rozos @eodwpas THs MartoKias. 
Naturally I was disposed to take 
as marking the seat of the Empress 
Theodora, even though patrician seemed an 
unduly humble title. In the year 1908 I 
again visited the Mosque, and of course 
looked for the inscription. I was disap- 
pointed not to find it; but I noticed some 
large splashes of whitewash on the parapet, 
and I concluded, perhaps too hastily, that 
all the inscriptions had been blotted out 
through Mohammedan dislike of memorials 
of Christian occupation. It would be inter- 
esting to know whether the inscription is 
regarded as genuine. It would seem to have 
been in evidence at any rate as late as the 
year 1894, since it finds mention in Messrs. 
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a vague name for an : 
undefined district lying partly to the north | 


And this not | 


it | 
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Lethaby and Swainson’s great book, ‘ The 
| Church of Sancta Sophia,’ p. 297. I under- 
‘stand that at the present time there is 
some difficulty in obtaining access to the 
galleries of the mosque. I can find no men 
tion of the inscription in the ordinary 
guide-books. 
Avex. LEEPER. 
Melbourne, Victoria. 
HUYGHENS : HIGGINS.—I wonder if 

any reader can help me in connection 
with the history of my family, which I am 
' endeavouring to trace ? 

We are supposed to be descended from a 
man named Huyghens, alleged to have come 
| to this country as aide-de-camp, or in some 
similar capacity, to William of Orange. We 
have been unable, however, to obtain any 
definite information further back than my 
| great-great-grandfather, Capt. Thomas Hig- 
gins of the Honble. East India Company’s 
Service, who married in Bengal in 1782 a 
‘daughter of General Gilbert Ironside, to 
whom he was aide-de-camp. He died at sea, 
' and nothing more is known of him than that 
|his father married a Miss Buttall, of the 
|family of Gainsborough’s model for his 
| famous picture ‘ The Blue Boy,’ in London. 
The Dutch origin of the family is borne 
/out by the fact that our crest, A lion’s paw 
holding a bear’s paw (or vice versa) is regis 
| tered at The Hague, where there are many 
portraits of the Huyghens family. We have, 
| however, no knowledge as to when the name 
| was changed to its present form. 

I should be most grateful for any infor- 
mation as to the Huyghens first mentioned 
‘and his descendants, or as to the Higgins 
; who married Miss Buttall and his ancestors. 
C, Atteyne Hiecrns. 


| MHE CIVIC MACE.—Have all Mayors of 
| boroughs the right to have a civic mace 
/carried in front of them? Or is it only 
| Lord Mayors and Mayors of Cities? 

| MovuNTAGUE CUNLIFFE-OWEN. 


|‘*MHE HONOURABLE”: RIGHT OF 
HEIR’S SONS.—Have the sons of the 
eldest sons of Dukes, Marquesses and Earls 
(bearing a courtesy title) the right to style 
themselves The Honourable ? 
MovuNTAGUB C'UNLIFFE-OWEN. 


DMIRAL LORD RODNEY’S ANCES- 

TRY.—In David Hannay’s ‘ Rodney’ 
‘(English Men of Action), 1891, the follow- 
ling statement occurs:—‘‘ It is just possible 
‘that the Admiral did not really descend 
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from the Rodneys of Rodney Stoke.” Is 
nothing definite known as to his ancestry? 
It appears that he was a godson of the King 
and of the Duke of Chandos, for which 
reasons he was christened George Brydges. 
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be worthy of notice. in looking over letters 
written. between 1840 and 1850, I observe 
that all the envelopes have been secured by 
sealing-wax or by wafers, without any trace 
of gum on the flap. I am under the im- 


The author of the biography quotes Sir | pression that envelopes, as we know them, 


Egerton Brydges, who stated that it was 
‘extremely difficult, if not altogether impos- 
sible, for not only his lordship [Lord Rod- 
ney], but also most of the descendants from 
younger scns of the best families of the 
kingdom to join themselves to their old 
family stock.” 
Surely this is an exaggerated theory ? 
P. D. M. 
EREMIAH HOPKINS: MAUDE.-- 
Jevemiah Hopkins came from Ireland in 
1740 and settled in Yorkshire, place un- 
known. He married a lady of the Maude 
family, and had two sons, Richard and 
Jeremiah. The latter may have been the 
elder and is said to have been killed at 
Bunker’s Hill. Richard was born 1757/8. 
Proof of this marriage or information when 
and where it took place is sought. Direct 
answers will oblige. 
K. H. Hopkins. 
2, South Parade, Leeds. 
“4 MAN ON HORSEBACK.’’—-In The 
Times of 9 Feb. appeared this sentence : 
‘“What a ‘man on horseback’ is to certain 
Frenchmen a self-perpetuating President is 
to the vast mass of Americans.”’ 
To what does this phrase refer ? 
K. H. H. 
R. HUGHES OF HEREFORD.—A tre- 
production of the manuscript of 
‘Scots Wha Hae’ was given in_ the 
Weekly Scotsman of Jan. 23, 1927, 
and on the corner of the manuscript 
was written 
A beautiful poem given me by the author, 
Mr. Burns, the celebrated Scottish poet, 
at Dumfries Saturday, August 8, 1795. 


Given to my father-in-law Dr. Hughes, cf 
Hereford, by Burns. Barbara Huaues. 
Can any of your readers tell me who this 
Dr. Hughes was? 
J. C. Mackay. 
(JALENDAR: EASTER, 1363.—I should 
be glad to know the day and month on 
which Easter was celebrated in the year 
1363. 
Watpo SaBINE. 
UMMED ENVELOPES.—Can any one 
say when and by whom gummed enve- 
lopes for correspondence were introduced ? 
This highly useful improvement seems to 


were not in use before about 1840. ‘i 
‘VICTORIA COUNTY HISTORIES.’— 
Some few of these contemplated histories 
have, I believe, been completed, but the 
greater part have long hung fire; and 
amongst them that of my own county of 
Somerset, which I had at one time hope 1 
to have lived to see completed. As it is 
I have still to fall back on my beloved 
‘Collinson,’ but I should like to inquire, 
as an original subscriber to the ‘ Victoria 
History ’’ and whilst I may have yet time, 
if there is any probability of it being con- 
tinued further than the two volumes pub- 
lished respectively in 1906 and 1911. Pos- 
sibly the Committee for the publication of 
the work, or the publishers of the former 
volumes may be able to enlighten me. 
OcTOGENARIAN. 


TARATEH’S ‘HISTORY OF THE CON- 
QUEST OF PERU’: FRENCH 
TRANSLATION.—I should be glad to have 
any information about a French translation 
of the above work which was published at 
Amsterdam in 1700. Is this also a rare 
book? Was there more than one edition of 
it? 
A. H. Cooprer-Pricwarp. 
RAKE’S LAST DESCENDANT.—The 
following from the Daily Chronicle of 
Feb. 19 seems worth recording in ‘N & Q.’ 
Mr. Francis Drake, a _ well-known Wilts 
agriculturist who was born in Devon, died at 
Chippenham yesterday aged 77. He was 
believed to be the last direct descendant of 
Sir Francis Drake. 
Is this statement correct ? 
Artuur J. Hawkes. 
Wigan. 
PERDIN ANDO LATUS.—Can any reader 
give me any details concerning Ferdi- 
nando Latus, of Cockermouth, Cumberland. 
He became a Bencher of Gray’s Inn in 1724, 
and was living in 1730. His wife was a 
Tempest of Tong. Foster’s ‘ Alumni 


| Oxonienses’ says “‘see ‘ Foster’s Judges and 


Barristers’’’ but I have not been able to 
see this book. When did Latus die and 
what were the names of his children? 
C. Roy Hupteston. 
19, Canynge Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
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NTERMITTENT APPEARANCE OF 
PLANTS.—The Malays in S. Africa 
have a custom of burning the ‘‘ bush’’ at 
a certain season in order to promote under- 
growth. After the burning plants appear 
which have not been seen for a long period. 
It was after such a burning that there re- 
appeared a very minute orchid found by a 
Dutch botanist 200 years previously. 
Again in the process of making a road 
near Sandringham the upturned soil was 
thrown on either side, and greatly to the 
astonishment of the natives these mounds 
displayed at the right season masses of 
scarlet poppies, which were not found pre- 
viously in that immediate neighbourhood. 
Yet again it is stated that Italian plants 
spring up where ground around the ruins 
of Roman villas has been freshly turned up; 
and that after the fire of London ‘‘ London 
Rocket ’’ appeared for the first time in this 
country. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ fur- 
nish other instances of this phenomenon and 
give its scientific cause ? 
Wy. SER 
CRIMSHAW WORK.—Scrimshaw work 
is associated with American whaleships, 
which first went into the Pacific in 1795. 
The sailors made and carved various articles 
from the teeth of whales, and in bone and 
wood. Does any collection of such work 
exist in this country ? 
J. Lanprgar Lucas. 
101, Piceadilly. 
PHRASE AND A SONG.—The mention 
of Belle-isle in Commander RUPERT- 
Jones’s notes on Captain Cook recalls to my 
mind that I heard, in the early eighteen- 
seventies, the phrase ‘‘to give [a person} 
Belle-isle.’’ This I then understood to 
signify some severe punishment, or great 
physical hardship. Can any reader explain 
it more particularly? I also heard the per- 
son who used the phrase (a man who was 
born about 1800-1810) quote some words 
of a song which, apparently, referred to the 
Peninsular War, thus, 
My master’s gone, my master’s gone, 
And off I’ll run, 
To fight in the Spanish Army. 
Can these now be identified ? 
KE. E. M. 
‘4 SK MAMMA POLKA.’—I am anxious to 
L\ see a copy of this piece of music, which | 
helieve was published in 1857 or 1858. I cannot 
find this in the British Museum Library and 
I shall therefore welcome any information 


which will lead me to find a copy elsewhere. 
H. S. G. 


‘as to the 
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Replies. 


DOWSING. 
(cli. 305, 336, 355, 391, 429, 463; 
clii. 33, 68, 124). 
There appears to be much scepticism 
location of water by the 
diviner. The two cases which I am 
about to give an account of occurred 
in the neighbourhood of the County town 
of Rutland; the diviner was the same in 
each case, and his appointment in the second 
case was the result of his success in the first. 
I had nothing to do with the first case, but 
have been furnished with the particulars 
from the man who sunk the well; but in 


| the second case I engaged the diviner, and 


carefully watched his methods. 
1. It was proposed that a farm-house 


should be built in a locality where the water 


supply was uncertain: as a matter of fact 


‘the building of the house was dependent 
‘upon water being found. 
'to work, and said water would be found in 


The diviner set 


abundance at 30 feet. The well was sunk 
to 29 feet, and there was no sign of water. 
There was a considerable amount of irres- 
ponsible talk amongst the people who were 
engaged in the sinking of the well, and 


| doubts that the diviner had made a mistake 


were very freely expressed in language not 
too charitable. However, on the morning 
following the evening when 29 feet had been 
reached the well was full. The house has 
been built and is occupied, and the surplus 
water has been conveyed to a house three 
quarters of a mile away, where the supply 
Was poor. 

2. This concerns a house of some im- 
portance which has been recently added to 
and is now occupied as a_ hunting-box. 
There is considerable stabling and a much 
larger supply of water was required than was 
available. The water had been drawn from 
four wells, and these all gave out, when 
water had to be carted for nearly a mile. 
The diviner at once pronounced the wells as 
useless. The grounds are about 3-acre in 
extent. The diviner wandered about and 
in the corner of the shrubbery discovered 
some signs of water which he thought was 
the overflow from a spring. He asked to 


'whom the field on the other side of the road 
| belonged, and upon being informed that it 
' was the property of the owner of the house, 


he promptly went into it and walked up 
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and down and across, and finally fixed upon 
a spot where he prophesied that at 60 feet 
a very ample supply of water would be 
found. The well was sunk to the specified 
depth. After the top soil was removed 
nothing but blue clay was found to the whole 
depth of 60 feet and there was no sign of 
water. The village has been notoriously short 
of water and the inhabitants, from the 
highest to the lowest, expressed 
opinions in forcible language that the pro- 
ject would be a dire failure. Great there- 
fore was the satisfaction of the pundits that 
their prognostications were correct. ‘‘ How 
was it likely that a stranger could know 
better than people who lived in the village 
all their lives?’’ and other expressions of 
a like character were freely indulged in. 
However, the triumph of the sceptics was 
short-lived. Three days after the 60 feet had 
been reached the well had 42 feet of water 
in it, now it has 56 feet. 

IT do not mind saying that, as one of the 
persons interested in the sinking of the 
well, I had my misgivings as to the success 
of the undertaking when nothing but blue 
clay was found and the depth of 60 feet 
had been reached. The only rag of comfort 
came from one of the men who were digging 
the well. He informed me that when he had 
gone down to about 50 feet he could plainly 
hear the trains (there is a railway a little 
distance from the spot) which had not been 
audible at a higher level. 

The diviner lives many miles from the 
neighbourhood, but his success has caused 
him to be employed on a large estate in 
the county, and I am requisitioning his ser- 
vices again shortly. 

D. A. R. 


TONEWARE PORTRAIT FLASKS (celii. 
136).—I can give P. D. M. a little infor- 
mation about these flasks. My son, Major 
E. H. Norman of the West Kent Regiment, 
has eight of them. I have also seen those 
in the important collection of pottery and 
porcelain made by the late Mr. Henry Wil- 
lett, formerly at Bethnal Green, now I am 
told in the Brighton Museum, of which T 
Pate the catalogue issued in 1899. Among 
hem 


that of William IV (No. 77), im- | 


pressed ‘‘ William the IVths Reform Cor- | 


dial,” is assumed to date c. 1832, the vear 
of the first Reform Bill. Mr. Willett had 
two O’Connell portrait flasks. No. 552 in 
the catalogue appears to be exactly like that 
belonging to P. D. M.; the approximate 
date is given as 1820. It is from a Derby- 
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shire pottery and the height is 8 inches. The 


| other, numbered 531, is 11 inches high and 


no inscription is given in the catalogue. In 


| the Willett collection the following celebrities 


their | 
| and 


are also represented in this way: Lord 
Brougham inscribed ‘‘ The true Spirit of 
Reform,’”’ 144 inches high, was made in 
Lambeth; another of them inscribed ‘‘ The 
True Spirit of Reform ’’ and ‘‘ Brougham’s 
Reform Cordial,’’ is only 63 inches high 
also from Lambeth. A third, from 


| Derbyshire, is inscribed ‘‘ The Second Magna 


| Charta ” 


| senting Earl Grey has on it 
|Rights’’ and ‘‘ Grey’s 


and ‘‘Lord Brougham’s Reform 
A flask repre- 
‘The People’s 
Reform Cordial.’ 
This from Derbyshire is 7} inches high. 
There is also one no less than 12 inches high 
representing Richard Cobden, and one of 
Lord John Russell, 7} inches high, inscribed 
‘The True Spirit of Reform.” 

My son has examples of most of them; 
he has two of Lord John Russell from dif- 
ferent potteries. The material of all these 
flasks is brown stoneware. It will be ob- 
served that four of the portraits represent 
people in some way connected with the first 
Reform Bill; of the others, Cobden worked 
for Reform of various kinds a few years 
afterwards, O’Connell was a_ determined 
opponent of the Union. 


Cordial,’ height 7 inches. 


Puitie NORMAN. 


These were made during the Reform 
Parliament of William IV. That 
of the King which P. D. M. has of Lambeth 
manufacture was also made at Bourne’s, as 
were figures of other Reform leaders such 
as Earl Grey, Sir Francis Burdett and Lord 
John Russell. This last mentioned was 
marked ‘‘ Belper & Denby Bournes Potteries, 
Derbyshire.””? William Bourne’s factory was 
at Belper, and in 1812 his son Joseph pur- 
chased the Denby Works, and both factories 
continued till 1834, when the Belper works 
were closed, and the business removed to 
Denby. In 1833 Bournes Potteries had pur- 
chased the works of William Burton at 
Codnor Park, and this will explain the mark 
on P. D. M.’s figure of Daniel O’Connell, 
and help to date manufacture of same. 

F. R. S. MEeEttor. 

Beckenham. 


| ((HARLES I AND THE BANQUETING 


HOUSE, WHITEHALL (clii. 117).— 


| If Mr. Muppran is not already acquainted 


with them he will find much 


probably 


| pictorial light on his query if he examines 


the prints in the marvellous Crace collection 
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in the Print Room, British Museum (Lon- 
don Views). I remember being impressed 
by the views of the Banqueting House (in- 
cluding contemporary or nearly contem- 
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porary views of the execution) when looking | 


through the collection some time ago. He 
will have to look through the Whitehall, 
St. James’s Park, and Westminster views, 
as views in each section tend to over-lap. 

‘ Joun BERESFORD. 
Road, Holland Park, W11. 


GJAYNESFORD (GAINSFORD (clii. 137). 
—According to the Heralds’ Visitation 
Edward Gaynesford of Idbury, co. Oxford, 
married Alice, daughter and co-heir of Ed- 
mund (sic), son and heir of Sir John (sic) 
Nowers of Tackley in that county. The facts 
are that she was a daughter of Thomas 
Nowers, son and heir of Edmund. Edmund 
Nowers died Jan. 1, 1543 (Chan. Inq. p.m. 
35 Henry VIII, Ser. LI., Vol. Ixxxviii, No. 
50), and his heirs were found to be the three 
daughters and co-heirs of his son Thomas 
who had pre-deceased him. They were Anne 
the wife of Anthony Ayleworth, Alice the 
wife of Edward Gaynesford and Margaret 
the wife of Reginald Tapper. The will of 
Edward Gaynesford of Idbury, 1575, was 
proved in P.C.C. in that year by his execu- 
trix, his wife Jane. He was therefore 
married again, but to whom I do not know. 
There is a fine of 35 Henry VIII (Feet of 
Fines Oxon 34/230) in which Edward 
Gaynesford gent. and Alice his wife recog- 
nize the right of Anthony Ayleworth and 
Alice his wife to certain property in Tackley. 
The Ayleworths inherited the Tackley and 
the Gaynesfords the Idbury property of the 
Nowers family, and both families quartered 
the Nowers arms: Azure, a fess argent be- 
tween three garbs or. 


E. Sr. Joun Brooks. 


EET OF FINES: A LEGAL POINT 
(clii. 136).—I should think it is fairly 


86, Lansdowne 


safe to assume that the married heiress who | 


disposed of her advowson in 1191, by means 
of a fine to which her husband was not a 
party, was a widow, and that her husband 
was then dead in fact or in law. The earliest 
known fine is not, I think, much earlier, 
if any, than about 11785. 
and probably a good deal earlier. the law 
was that a fine, levied in the King’s Court 


by husband and wife jointly, was the one | 


process whereby the wife’s lands could be 
conveyed. The wife without her husband 


Certainly by 1250, | 
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could not alienate at all. The wife was 
separately examined in Court to ascertain 
that her free consent had been given before 
the fine was sanctioned. The development of 
this rule had been gradual, but even in 
earlier days I do not think a wife alone could 
have disposed of her lands without her hus- 
band joining in the transaction or consent- 
ing to it. 

Your correspondent might read the discus- 
sion of the respective rights of husband and 
wife over their lands in ‘ The History of 
English Law before Edward I,’ by Maitland 
& Pollock. 


kK. S. B. 
PETER DRELINCOURT, DEAN OF 
ARMAGH: MARY DRELINCOURT 


(cli. 261; clii. 83, 121).—The burial of Mrs. 
Drelincourt is not to be found in the burial 
registers of St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
1751-1756. Possibly she may have been 
buried beside her husband in Armagh 
Cathedral, where she had erected a hand- 
some monument to him. If so, her name 
and date of death may have been added 
thereto. Her burial in TIveland seems 
probable from her will having been proved 
in Dublin as well as in London. 

The following igs an abstract from her will 
in Somerset House (P.C.C. 158 Paul) :— 
‘“19 Oct., 1754. Mary Drelincourt of St. 
George’s Hanover Square, co. Middlesex, 
widow of Rev4. Peter Drelincourt late Dean 
of Armagh in the kingdom of Iveland. 
All my estate both real and personal in 
the Kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland 
to the use of my beloved daughter the Rt 
Honble. Ann Viscountess Primerose [sic.], 
widow of the late Viscount Primerose. 
My said daughter to be sole executrix. 

Wit. D. Macnamara, Thos. O’Bryan, 
Alexander Watt. 

Pd. by Ann, Viscountess Dowager Prim- 
rose, 14 June, 1755.”’ 

Cross CROSSLET. 


RALPH PEPWORTH HOUGHAM (cli. 
423 ; clii. 29, 86).—I submit for compari- 
son a collection of baptismal and marriage 
dates of Hougham, which will either extend 
‘further the pedigrees published or serve to 
fill up gaps. 
Kingston, Kent, Parish Registers. 
| tisms: 
‘Steven the sonne of Michaell Huffam, 
| Cleark, and Leah his wife, was baptised 
July 28th, 1639.’’ 


Bap- 
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‘Michael ye sonne of Michaell Huffam, | 


Clerke and Leah his wife, was baptized 
March 2nd 1640.” 


“Thomas the sonne of Michael Huffam, 


! 


| 


(learke, and Leah his wife, was baptised | 


Sept. ye 25th 1642.”’ 

Michael, the father, in the will of My. 
Culling, of Barham, 1639, is said to be the 
son of Stephen Hougham, and is described 
as ‘‘ Clerke’’ his wife, Leah, being the 
daughter of the testator. Michael Hougham 
(Huffam) was the minister of Chislet Parish 
Church on 26th Dec., 1654, when he signs 
himself as such on the occasion of the elec- 
tion of a Parish Clerk for Chislet. 


The register of St. Mary Magdalene, Can- 
terbury, has 

“ Michael Hougham of 
buried 11th Feb., 1677.” 

“Mildred Hougham of 
buried 22nd Sept., 1622.’’ 


Although Arch Cant. vol xxxii. says that 
“The only conclusion which seems possible 
is that Michael (son of Michael Hougham 
of Ash) died Sine Prole,’’ 
Michael son of Michael Hougham of Ash, 
had four sons: Thomas, Henry and Richard 
by his first wife Elizabeth Joade, married 
Oct. 11, 1578, and by his second wife, 
Janet Brook, his son Brook Hougham, bapt. 
25 Jan, 1596. I see no reason why the colla- 
teral branches do not descend from these 
three brothers. There is no mention of their 
burial in the registers of Ash. The baptism 
of some of them is there. 


“N\larried at St. Nichclas, Atwade, on 
27 March, 1622, James Owsnan of St. Peter’s 
Parish, Sandwich, to Marie Huffam, 18 
years of age, daughter of Stephen Hougham, 
Vicar of St. Mary’s at Sandwich.”’ (This 
Stephen is the one M. D. 
Richard H. and Joan Ford). 

“John Kirby, born 1618, son of Thomas 


Canterbury, 


Canterbury, 


Kirby of Birchington married 26th May, a 
Xv. 


1629, to Susan Huffam, born 1613, of St. 
Nicholas parish, Atwade. Mother gives con- 
sent. Edward Hougham of St. Nicholas, 
Atwade, is bondsman.” (M. D. gives this 
Edward as brother of Stephen). 


Registers of St. George’s Parish, Canter- 
bury. 

“The wife of Mr. Michael Huffam of 
Canterbury was buried July 8th, 1668.” 
(Their son William was 
April, 1618. 


Register of St. Paul’s, Canterbury (in 


which are also several records of the last 
Hougham of Barton Court). 


‘“Thomas, son of Thomas and Ann 
| Hougham, Chr. 26th Jan, 1768.” 
Elmstone, Kent, Marriage Registers. 


| 1634.”’ 


‘*George Huffam of Dover (father dead) 
Martha Gibbs of Ash, married 8th Jan., 
One of the four brothers given by 


|M. D. is Thomas and the Knight’s Visita- 


tion, Kent, 1619-1621, gives him as of 
Dover, with a son George, also three daugh- 
ters. 

Canterbury Licences. ‘‘ John Harrison of 
East London, married 6th March, 1622, at 
St. Mary’s Dover, to Elizabeth Huffam, 18 


years of age, of Dover, daughter of Thomas 
| Huffam.”’ 


** Abraham Knowler of Faversham, son of 
John, born 1641, married Elizabet) Huffam 


| of Littlebourne, daughter of George Huffam, 
|she was born 1645.”’ 


| married 14th 


nevertheless, | 


| Hougham, 
| married 16th July, 1663.”’ 


gives as son of | 


“Edward Huffam of Stcurmouth, widower. 
March, 1630, to Mrs. Mary 
Laming of Canterbury, widow of Richard 
Laming of Preston.” 

‘“ Henry Huffam of Minster in Thanet, 


married 26th Sept., 1643, to Margaret 
Owse.”’ 
“Sir John Fotherby, knight, widower, 


married 9th Aug., 1645 at Canterbury to 
Mrs. Margaret Hougham, widow of Michae! 
Tiougham of Beakesbourne.’’ 

** Thomas Huffam of Stourmouth, widewe 
to Mary Read of Preston, widow of John 
Read, married 27 July, 1635.”’ 

“Thomas Huffam of Ash, widower, to 
Susan Paramour of Eastry 16, Sept., 1641.’ 

“ Richard Hadlowe, born 1637 to Margery 
widow of Thomas Hougham. 
Richard Jarman 
of Hackington, widower, married 11th Oct., 
1669, to Marv Hougham of Sandwich, widow 


|of Solomon Hougham of St. Mary’s Parish 
| (Mary Beake ?). 


christened 12 | 
Three daughters also given.) | 


Middlesex. Pedigrees. Harl. Pub. Vol. 
Pedigree of Sprignell of Highgate, 
gives that ‘‘ Frances, the 5th daughter of 
Robert Sprignell was married to George 
Huffam of Bromley neare Stratford, Bow.’’ 
Registers of St. Alphege’s, Canterbury. 


‘“‘Oharles, the son of Solomon and Lydia 
Hougham_ christened 12 Oct., 1748” (see 


| Solomon Hougham-—Lydia Hunt, marriage 


given by M. D.). 

** William Hougham, married Elizabeth 
Thurston 11th March, 1689.’’ 

‘“Solomon Hougham, married Sarrah 
Bussue 6th June, 1731.’’ 
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Chislet Registers. ‘‘ Capitulu ’Defu ’ctor. 
Richard’s Hufiam ‘fila Jho’is Huffam’ 
mort‘ obit. Deci ’bris an’o su’ dicto. 5 Dee. 
1558. 

Preston Registers. 

‘Michael Hougham son of Henry, buried 
1679 aged 61.” 

‘“ Ann, the wife of Michael Hougham and 
the daughter of Edmund Joy, was buried 
1677 aged 55.” 

M. D. mentions, re Dr. James Hougham. 
Sussex Arch. Collections vol. xxviii. It says 
there ‘‘ The Chesshyres of Barton Court, in 
Canterbury, now represent, the Houghams 
of St. Martin’s ’’ (this was in 1877; the last 
Hougham of Barton Court died in 1828, and 
his wife in 1839) and the parish clerk of 
St. Martin’s is said to have made a search 
on behalf of the Chesshyres, for the baptism 
of one of the Houghams, who settled in 
Sussex, the name believed to be Thomas 
Hougham, and the date 1620—1630. 

Apparently the record of baptism sought 
is the following in the registers of Elmstone, 
Kent. ‘‘Thomas Huffam, son of Thomas 
Huffam of Elmstone, christened 24th Sept., 
1620.”’ 


E. Heaton. 
NGLISH AUTHORS BURIED ABROAD 
(cli. 423, 465; clii. 35).—Amid its 


cypresses on the classic Aventine, ‘‘ far from 
the madding crowd ”’ of modern automobile- 
Rome, upon a gentle slope commanding ex- 
quisite views of the far-spreading Campagna 
on three sides, and of ‘‘ The Eternal 
City ’’ on the fourth, lies this charmingly 
planted and sweetly reminiscent burial- 
ground cf foreign visitors of the Reformed 
Faith—or no “ faith ’’ at all—who have left 
their hones or ashes in Roman soil—a spot 
so hallowed by their glorious names, and 
by the sweetness of its own appearance and 
seclusion, that Shelley, with a personally 


provhetic sense, exclaimed on first beholding | 
it, “‘ It might make one in love with Death | 


to think one should be buried in so sweet 
a place!’ Not long afterwards (1822), his 
body was washed ashore in the Bay of 
Spezia, and burned on the beach. The heart 
which had suffered so much went to the 
parish church of his native village of Bos- 
combe in England; the ashes of his body 
repose here in this cemetery beside those of 
a child of his own. 

On the other side of his grave from that 
of his child is the last restine-nlace of 


Trelawny, who died in Rome in 1881. Oppo- 
site that, in turn, is the grave of 


John 
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Addlington Symonds the beautiful prose 
writer on the Italian renaissance, who 
breathed his last on the soil he loved so well 
in 1893; and near by him rests Constance 
Fenimore Woolson, who died here in 1894. 

Keats lies at the entrance to the cemetery, 
and beside him sleeps the kind friend who 
nursed him so tenderly in his last illness, 
Joseph Severn the painter, who lived to die 
in Rome long afterwards, in 1879. 

Another British painter, J. A. Carstens, 
had also reposed here for more than a cen- 
tury before that date, having died in Rome 
in 1798. British sculpture, likewise, is 
represented by the remains of John Gibson. 

Among British writers who have found 
their last resting-place beneath the drooping 
shade of its willows or the long slanting lines 
from its cypresses are the poets William 
and Mary Howitt, whose happy union in life 
has been here perpetuated in death; R. M. 
Ballantine ‘‘ the brave,’’ as Stevenson called 
him; and John Bell, the famous writer on 
surgery. 

A. H. Cooprer-Pricwarp. 

LD HOUSES IN THE STRAND (cli 

136).—The beautiful carved oak shop- 
front of No. 229, Strand was only put in 
quite recently. The wood is certainly old, 
but, in my opinion, the workmanship is 
quite modern. 

As a lover of Old London, I am extremely 
glad to find that in the many changes of 
occupancy of these premises during recent 
years, the fine old overhanging front has 
not been interfered with, and I can only 
_imagine that the owner must have strictly 
| forbidden any interference with it. The only 
| thing which has been done has been the 
| chipping off of the raised letters on the pro- 
| jecting sides which denoted the old-time 
| occupancy of one Prout, a brush-and-comb- 
|maker; but even now the remains of the 


| wording of his name and trade can be seen, 
and the figures, No. 229, have fortunately 
been left. 

The date of the beams of the entry to 
Mitre Court, and under the house built 
across Strand Lane, are, I' should imagine, 
contemporary with the erection of the ol 
tive buildings, in the former case not less 
than about two hundred years ago, although 
there was doubtless a similar entry much 
earlier than this, before the present houses 
in Mitre Court were built. 

I should think the ‘‘ Watch House” in 
Strand Lane, although decidedly picturesque, 
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is not so old as the Mitre Court frontage, 
which, by the way, is in Fleet Street, not the 
Strand. 

One would like to know how this building 
got its present name of ‘‘ St. Clement Danes 
Watch House,’ for in Diprose’s History of 
this parish (vol. i., 1868), the watch house 
in 1826 was in Portugal Street, behind the 
present Law Courts in the Strand. In an 
Abstract of Accounts of this parish, pub- 
lished in 1918, this house is alluded to as 
“No. 4 Strand Lane” (a freehold), the 
rent being stated as £26 17s. 6d., which 


must be regarded as extremely reasonable in | americanae, 1837, and supplement, 1841. _Ice- 


these times. 
A similar carved oak shop-front to that 


at 229 Strand was put in a few years ago | 1890. The best bibliography is Hermannsson, 


| Northmen, 1909. For references to recent 


at 17, Coventry Street, Piccadilly, but on 





the occupiers removing to No. 12, Panton | 


Street, Haymarket, near by, this was taken 
out by the next tenants and a more modern 
looking one installed. 

It is curious to note that the present 
occupants of the Panton Street premises, 
having doubtless a leaning towards the 
artistic, on removing there put in a very 
ornate carved stone and oak recessed shop- 
front of early Tudor style, with an inscrip- 
tion above it stating that the business was 
established in 1790. Apart from this seem- 
ing incongruity, this shop-front is very 
pleasing and attractive, quite out of the 
ordinary and it is a pity it is somewhat 
hidden away in a rather prosaic and dull 
thoroughfare. 

K. E. Newron. 


Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 


IKINGS IN NORTH AMERICA: 

BIBLIOGRAPHY (cli. 226, 337).—The 

following additional works on this subject 
may be added :— 

Horsford, E. N.—‘ Discovery of America 
by the Northmen,’ Boston, 1888. ‘‘ Absurd 
and extravagant.’”? (The Geographical Jour- 
nal, 1926, September, p. 273) . 

{lermannsson.—‘ Bibl. Icelandic Sagas,’ 
1908; ‘ Northmen,’ 1909; and ‘ Bibl. Sagas 
Kings,’ 1910. 

Nansen, Dr. 
Mists,’ 1911. 

Beuchat, 
Américaine.’ 


Fridtjof.—‘ In Northern 


H. — ‘ Manuel 
Paris, 1912. 


d’ Archéclogie 


“The Norse Discovery of America., The 
Wineland Sagas.’ Translated and discussed 
by G. M. Gathorne Hardy, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1921. 


| Jahrbuch, 


| 
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Langlois, Lt.-Col..—‘ La Découverte de 
l’ Amérique par les Normands vers |’an 1000.’ 


| Paris, 1924. 


Roddis, Louis H.—‘ The Norsemen in the 
New World’ 1924. 

Storm, Gustav.—‘ Studier over Vinlands- 
reiserne.’ ‘‘ One of the most scholarly and 


|important treatises on the subject.” (The 


Geographical Journal, 1926, Sept., p. 272). 
J. K. Knight (‘ Geographical Lore of the 
Time of the Crusades,’ 1925, p. 392) 
writes :— 
The sources for the Icelandic discovery of 
America are collected in Rafn, Antiq. 


landic texts are there given with Danish and 
Latin translations. For English translations 
of the Wineland voyages see Reeves. Wineland, 


Geographisches 


studies on the subject see 
Gotha, 1924, 


XNXIX (1919-23), 
p. 277. 

The following articles in periodicals may 
be named: --Nouvelles Annales des Voyages, 
1868, i1i., pp. 137 sq. 

Bulletin de la Société de Géographie, 
Paris, 6 sév., ix., 1875, pp. 300-302. 

The Inbrary Journal, 1881 August, ‘ Bib- 
liography of pre-Columbian discoveries in 
America,” by Paul Barron-Watson. 

The National Geographical Magazine, ix. 
1898, pp. 73-84, ‘ Dwellings of the Saga-time 
in Iceland, Greenland and Vineland,’ by 
Charles Horsford, with illustrations. 

The Geographical Journal, 1911 December, 
‘ The Norsemen in America,’ by Dr. Fridtjof 
— 1914 February, p. 194; March, p. 

The Geographical Review, xi., 1921, pp. 
265-282, ‘ Recent history and present status 
of the Vinland problem,’ by W. H. Babcock. 

La Géographie, Paris, xxxvii., 1922, pp. 
140-147, ‘ Ladécouverte de 1’ Amérique par les 
Normands au Xé ciéde, d’aprés les travaux 
les plus récents.? par Commandt. Langlois, 
with bibliography. 

A contribution to the bibliography of the 
subject was also given in ‘N & Q.’ cxlvii., 


1924, p. 213. 
Frepx. A. Epwarps. 
34, Old Park Avenue, 
Nightingale Lane, S.W. 
ODDINGTON AND BURT: ‘“‘COUSIN” 
(clii. 137).—Cousin was formerly often 

used in the general sense kinsman. In the 
verdict of the Court Leet of the Borough of 
Clitheroe of 12 April, 1659, there occurs the 
following presentment by the jury :— 

Wee fynd William Hird of this towne Cozen 
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and next heire of Thomas Clarke, who_was 
great-grandfather vnto the said William Hird, 
and also Cozen and next heire vnto William 
Hird, grandfather of the said William Hird, 
and likewise Cozen and next heire_ vnto 
Thomas Hird, ffather of the said William 
Hird, and lastly we fynd him a ffree Burges 
of this Corporacon accordinge to his Deedes. 

William Hird is thus described as cousin 
of his great-grandfather, his grandfather, 
and his father. 

Wa. Sevr-WEEKs. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 

ORKS AND CORKSCREWS (clii. 137). 

—My father, the late Victor de Ternant, 
and several other Frenchmen of Burgundian 
origin, often told me that the corkscrew 
first made its appearance in the village of 
Ternant (par la Ndcle-Manlaix, Niévre), 
the cradle of my family, about the year 1512 
Its supposed inventor was the village black 
smith’s 17-year-old daughter. I have never 
seen the statement in print, and have made | 
no documentary investigations on the subject. 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S8.W. 

HE BATTLE HOLM, CARLISLE (clii. | 

108).—In the review at the reference 
of the fifth and sixth series of Mr. James 
Walter Brown’s ‘ Round Carlisle Cross,’ | 
your reviewer, in commenting on the origin 
of the name Battle Holm, discussed by Mr. | 
Brown in the fifth series, may have over- 
looked the fact that the author provides a 
probable date for the origin of the name in 
the Battle of 1296 and says: 

One such occurred here in 1296—fifty-six 
vears before the Charter of Edward III-— | 
sufficiently tragic to stamp itself on the recol- | 
lection of Carlisle Citizens and to provide the | 
name of Battle Holm. 

He quotes from Bishop Mandell Creigh- | 
ton’s ‘ History of Carlisle,’ 1889, thus :— 

In March, 1296, the men of Annandale 
assembled to thea number of 40,000 and marched 
across the Border, slaying all whom they met, 
and sparing neither age nor sex. When they 
approached Carlisle, the garrison came out 
to defend the bridge across the Eden. 
and explains that it was in Battle Holm 
the citizens began their defence. He con- 
tinues ‘‘ Surely this was a sufficient justifi- 
cation for their giving the name of ‘ Battle’ 
to a field of such historic interest.’’ 

T. Gray. 


OHN LILBOURNE: XVII CENTURY 
MEDAL (clii. 28, 66).—I have before 
‘Ducatus Leodiensis,’ etc., by Ralph 


me 
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Antiquities,’ etc., under item 440 appears a 
description of the medal referred to by your 
correspondent. 

Mexico. ALEXANDER W. WEDDELL. 


ANNOCKS, A YOUNG MUSIC MAS.- 

TER TO KATHERINE HOWARD 
(clii. 100).—P. D. M. will find the story of 
Henry Mannocks and Katherine Howard in 
‘Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, 
Henry VIII,’ vol. xvi. Mannocks was 
executed in Decenfber 1541. He was not an 
admirable character. He had a wife living 
at the time of his death, but I cannot find 
that she was the widow of Lord Edmund 


Howard. The latter died in 1539. Other 
references to Mannocks may be found 
in ‘D. N. B.,’ vol. ix., pp. 303 ef 
sey., 8.v. ‘Catherine, Queen.’ It is there 


stated that .her connection with Mannocks 
began in 1536. See also Miss Striciland’s 
‘Lives of the Queens of England’ and 


| Estella Cave‘s ’ Memories of Old Richmond °* 
| (1922), pp. 62-9. 


| 19 Canynge Road, Clifton, Bristol. 


C. Roy Huptrston. 


ERTRAM OF NORTHUMBERLAND 
(clii. 137).—The earliest member of the 
Bertram family connected with Northumber- 


‘land was a Norman knight, Sir Richard 
| Bertram, to whom «the Conqueror gave in 


| made into a Barony by Henry I. 


| Brinkburn Priory. 


‘marriage the only daughter and heiress of 
/Sir John Mitford of Mitford. 
;named_ Sibil, 


She was 
and by ther husband she 
had two sons, William and Roger. 

The elder, Sir William Bertram, inherited 
his mother’s manor of Mitford, which was 
He mar- 
ried Alice, daughter of Sir William Merlay 
of Morpeth, by whom he had two sons, Roger 
and Robert. Sir William Bertram founded 
It is not known exactly 
when this Priory was founded, but it was 
in the reign of Henry I. 

The next possessor of the Barony was the 
elder son, Sir Roger Bertram, who in 
the reign of Henry II acquired a weekly 
market for Mitford by the payment to the: 
Crown of fifty marks. 

The next owner was Sir William Bertram, 
who died in 1199, and was succeeded by his 
son Sir Roger Bertram, who got permission 
for the fair at Mitford to last eight days 
instead of four. He died in 1244 and was 
succeeded by his son, the third Roger Ber- 
tram. 

This Baron was an active promoter of the 


Thoresby, F.R.S., London 1715, on p. 375} Barons’ War against Henry III, and was 


of which, in the section ‘ A Catalogue of the | taken prisoner at Northampton in 1264. To. 
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obtain the amount necessary to pay his ran- | 
som he was obliged to dismember his estates. | 
He however contrived, either by conveyance 
before their seizure by the Crown or by 
procuring their restoration, to preserve part | 
of them for his tamily. The castle of Mit- | 
ford passed into the possession of his daugh.- | 
ter, Agnes Bertram, who conveyed it, | 
together with Felton, to Eleanor, Queen of 
England who, in turn, gave Mitford and 
Felton with her kinswoman Alianor de | 
Genoure in free marriage to Alexander de | 
Baliol, lord of Bywell. Agnes Bertram | 
died without issue and it does not seem 
quite clear if she had been married. 


Roger Bertram had four sisters alive when 


he died about 1312. They were Agnes de 
Emeley, Isabel Darcy, Christina de Ros, 


and Ada de Veer, each of whom had a son, 
heirs of Roger Bertram and of Agnes Ber- 
tram his daughter. a 

From references in certain documents it 
would appear that there was a fourth Roger 
Bertram, who left a widow Ida, who re- 
married Robert de Nevill of Raby before 
1275, but how he was related to the Ber- 
trams mentioned is not made clear. He 
held lands in the vills of Mitford and 
Felton. 


Another and younger branch of the Ber- 
trams of Mitford was seated at Bothal, 
about three miles east of Morpeth. _ Sir 
Robert Bertram lived in the reign of Henry 
Ill; Sir Roger Bertram in the reign of 
Edward I, and another Sir Robert in the 
reign of Edward III. He got permission 
from the king to build Bothal Castle in 1345. 
Bothal passed into possession of the Ogles 
by the marriage of Eleanor, the heiress of 
Sir Robert Bertram with Sir Robert Ogle. 


From 1422, when Edward Bertram, son of 
Sir John Bertram purchased lands in Eshot, 
till Jane his granddaughter and sole heir 
of her father Edward Bertram who was 
killed at the battle of Towton, 1460, married 
Edward Conyers of Kirkby Fletham, North 
— Yorks, another branch was seated at 

sho 


The greater portion of what has been 
written above has been obtained from the 
various volumes of ‘ A History of Northum- 
berland ’ now in course of publication, and 
from the Rev. John Wallis’s ‘ Natural His- 
ee and Antiquities of Northumberland,’ 


H. Asxew. 





Spennymoor. 
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The Library. 


Bengeworth. By J. P. ‘enn assisted by 
ky. A. *, Saad. (Evesham: The Journal 
Press. 6d.) 

ENGEWORTA, in the hundred of Blacken- 
hurst, Worcestershire, is a parish of 

1,360 acres (once covered with scattered farms 

and now to a great extent with market gar- 

dens and orchards) which is first heard of in 

a Saxon charter of 709. In Domesday Book it 

appears as part of the manor of Cropthorne 

(a reproduction of the two references to it 

there are given us); in later days the Prior 

of Evesham Abbey, its close neighbour, had 
his residence here, and with this for its start 
towards importance, Bengeworth has now 
developed into the largest of “the three ecclesias- 
tical parishes of Evesham. It has kad one 
piece of remarkable  ill-luck—the ruthless 
demolition, in L870, of the old Church, the 
teundation of which is to be attributed to the 

Abbots of Evesham perhaps at the end of the 

twelfth century. The first of the Vicars of 

Bengeworth, after the church ceased to be 

served from the Abbey, was William Page. An 

outstanding name in the line is that of 

Thomas Beale (1771— 1793), who left a_short 

diary and frequently entertained John Wesley. 

The writer of this book has a place in the 

roll, having been Vicar from 1917—1926. One 

ot the best chapters is concerned with the 

Mansion House of Bengeworth, on the estate 

bought by one Thomas “Watson after the Dis- 

solution. The Watsons, some of whom distin- 

guished themselves, heid the property till 1735, 

when they sold it to a Londoner, Benjamin 

Seward, an uncle of “The Swan of Lichfield.” 

from whose descendants it passed to the Beaie 

Ccopers, with whom it remained till the early 

years of this century. The book has been care- 

fully drawn up and contains all the best 
things in the parish records; it is, besides. 
pleasantly readable. Three notes by Mr. 


| Barnard—a sixteenth century will, an account 


of the plenishing of a farmhouse in the same 
century, and record of a man going from 
Bengeworth to be touched for the “King’s 
evil *—should not be missed. 


Calendar of the Fine Rolls preserved in the 
Public Record Office. Vol ix.. Richard II, 
\.D. 1877-1383. (H. M. Stationery Office. 
£1 10s. net.). 


HIS is one of the richest in good matters 
of the instalments of the Fine Rolls; Lon- 
don history and topography; details of the 
cloth trade and connected business of customs 
and subsidies; the business of the defence of 
the realm; the taxes, and the different persons 
employed about them; religious houses, and 
parish churches, and ecclesiastical Sonigge 2. 
and affairs; abundance of family names, both 
well-known and little known; and some good 
lists of place-names, with the familiar orders 
and commitments relating to lands—the stu- 
dent knows well what to expect. And, as 
usual, among record of much routine business 
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there are a few odd touches, curious incidents 
and stray bits of information, which lie ready 
like a fragment of mosaic to be fitted into 
some student’s picture of this or that stage 
in a local history. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 

THE substantial Catalogue of ‘ Rare Ameri- 

cana’ which we have received from 
Messrs. Goopspeep of Boston, Massachusetts, 
gives one an instructive survey of the position 
of American bibliographical antiquities. It 
begins with no less an item than that 
‘ Declaration of former Passages and Proceed- 
ings betwixt the English and the Narrow- 
gansets’ which was printed at Cambridge 
(New England) by Stephen Daye and pub- 
lished at Boston in 1645, being the third work 
printed in English America of which any 
copy survives, and itself one of only four 
copies now known to exist. ‘The price fixed 
for it is $25,000: there being little chance of 
any other appearing on the market. Eden 
& Gills ‘North-American Almanack and 
Massachusetts Register, For the Year 1770’ 
containing several songs ($125), and Lodowick’s 
‘The New England Almanack For the Year 
of Our Lord Christ, 1695’ which gives “ sea- 
sonable Cautions against certain Impieties 
and Absurdities in Tulley’s  Almanacks ” 
(8150); with four of the said Tulley’s Alma- 
nacks (1693: $200; 1695, 1696 and 1697: each 
$175) are the best items under ‘ Almanacs.’ 

The EHoston items include the very rare 
‘First Principles of the Doctrine of Christ,’ 
printed there by John Foster “for the use 
of the Chureh of Christ in Norwich in New- 
England” in 1679 ($375). Two early Cam- 
bridge books are interesting. ‘A Discourse 
about Civil Government in a new Plantation’ 
printed by Samuel Green and Marmaduke 
Johnson in 1663 ($1,600); and Stoughton’s 
“New England’s True Interest: not to lie’ by 
the same printers in 1670 (8809). Under 
Canada are two copies of Gabriel Sagard’s 
‘Histoire dv Canada et Voyages qve les 
Freres Mineurs Recollects y ont Faicts pour 
la conuersion des Infidelles ’—the one with 
three lines of music and one blank leaf: $1,350; 
the other lacking these: $300. Then we have 
a copy of the official ‘ Briefe Relation of the 
Discovery and Plantation of New England ’ 
published in 1622 ($1,850); a copy of Cabeca de 
Taca’s ‘Relacion y Comentarios’ (1555: 
£2.000); Le Clereq’s ‘Premier Etablissement 
de la Foy dans la Nouvelle France’ 
(1691: $500): and Landonniére’s 
Notable de la Floride’ (1586: $875). The first 
collected edition of Poor Richard’s Sayings—as 
‘Father Abraham’s Speech ’—is worth noting 
(1758: $250). 

Here are also ‘Nevv England’s_ First 
Fruits,’ which contains the first account of 
Harvard College (1643: $500); and Creuxius’s 
‘Historia Canadensis’ (1664: $200). The latter 
comes under the heading of “ Indians,” which 


Wycombe, 
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brings before us many gocd items including 
a complete copy of Eliot’s Indian Bible (1663- 
1681: 33,500) and a first edition of Hubbard’s 
‘'Troubles with the Indians in New-England,’ 
with the ‘* White Hills” map (1677: $3,000). 
Under ‘ Massachusetts’ are a copy of ‘The 
Charter Acts and Laws of His Majesties 
Province of the Massachusets-Bay’ (1699: 
52,000) and a MS. record of cases which came 
before William Pynchon as Magistrate at 
Agawam from 1639 to 1650 ($2,500)--to mention 
but two items from another list full of im- 
portant things. ‘The Cambridge ‘ Platform 
of Church Jiscipline,’ tenth example of 
British American printing of which any copy 
survives (1649: $7,500) and ‘ Nevv-England’s 
Plantation.” (1630: $2,000) may be taken as 
examples of the New England items, several 
of which are equally good. Under ‘ Revolu- 
tion,’ for £500, is offered the engraving “ by 
Jonathan Mulliken Newburyport,” entitled 
‘the Bloody Massacre Perpetrated in King- 
Street, Boston on March 5th 1770.’ Finally 
we may mention the ‘Sketches of Iowa and 
Wisconsin’ by John Plumbe, jr. (1839)—a 
presentation copy from the author with his 
autograph—which is priced $600. 


R. P. M. Barnarp, of Tunbridge Wells, bas 
Wi sent us his Catalogues Nos. 156 and 157, the 
former describing 130 rare books, the other 
books on Art and Alpine Climbing. To take 
the latter first, one of its best pieces—of which 
the price is £25—is the ‘ Venationis, Piscationis, 
et Aucupii Typi’ of Hans Bol with engravings 
by Philip Galle, which was published at Ant- 
werp in 1580. Another is a first edition of 
Leslie’s ‘ Life of Constable,’ with the plates 
dated 1830-32 in good and some of them in 
very good impressions (1843: £35). A first 
edition of Edouart’s ‘ Treatise on Silhouettes ’ 
in the original watered silk having 18 litho- 
graphs after silhouettes by the author (1835) 
is priced £8. Under ‘Rembrandt’ the 1923 
reprint of Rovinski’s ‘T/Oeuvre Gravé de 
Rembrandt’ will be found offered for £32. A 
pleasant item is a thick Album of notes and 
drawings of various interest put together by 
the sculptor R. C. Lucas about 1874 (£8). The 
Alpine section has among other things a few 
runs of journals, and a good copy of Robson’s 
“Scenery of the Grampian Mountains,’ con- 
taining aquatint plates coloured by hand 
(1819: £7). , 


NoTIcEs TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Professor Cooper-PricHarp desires us_ to 
convey his thanks to Mr. Brsterman and Mr. 
ArcHrTBALD Sparke for their replies, see ante 
. = to his bibliographical query on the West 
naies, 


_————_—. 


The Publisher will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. i 
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